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POPE’S ‘ ATTICUS.’ 

In his essay on Pope, which a rs in 
vol. xv. of the Edition. his 
eollected works, De Quincey makes some 
good play with the so-called “ correctness ” 
ef the poet. After pointing out that the 
notion as to this distinctive quality was 
‘* first started by Walsh and propagated by 
Warton,” the critic takes up the definite 
position that “it is not from superior correct- 
ness that Pope is esteemed more correct, but 
because the compass and sweep of his 
performances lie more within the range of 
ordinary judgments.” Then, after discuss- 
ing what may probably be included under 
the term “correctness,” he categorically 
affirms “that Pope is not distinguished by 
correctness; nay, that, as compared with 
Shakspeare, he is eminently incorrect.” 
Admitting that in Shakespeare there may be 
minor defects, every one of which, however, 
*‘ will always be found irrelevant to the 
main central thought, or to its expression,” 
he proceeds to elaborate the case against 
Pope in these characteristic terms :— 

‘‘Now turn to Pope; the first striking passage 
which offers itself a ae memory is ed famous 
character of Addison, ending thus :— 

Who would not laugh, if such a man there he, 

Who but must weep if Atticus were he? 


but why, then, must we weep? Because this assem- 
blage is found actually existing in a man of genius. 
Well, that is a good reason for weeping ; we weep 
for the de ation of human nature. But then 
revolves the Why must we laugh? 
Because, if the belonging to a man of genius were a 
sufficient reason for weeping, so much we know 
from the very first. The very first line says, ‘ Peace 
to all such. But were there one whose fires true 
genius kindles and fair fame inspires.’ Thus falls to 
the ground the whole antithesis of this famous 
character. We are to change our mood from 
laughter to tears upon a sudden discovery that the 
character belonged to a man of genius ; and this we 
had already known from the beginning.” 


Probably quoting from memory, in the 
manner characteristic of him, Quincey 
transposes the two chief clauses in the 
culminating couplet of the picture. There 
is a profound and radical difference between 
the significance of the double appeal made 
by the poet and that in the presentment 
offered by his critic. What Pope asks is, 
* Who but must laugh?” the query in- 
dicating that every student, even every mere 
observer, of human character will be unable 
to refrain from merriment over such a 
fantastic product as the hypothetical delinea- 
tion brings under his purview. He will 
laugh, the poet suggests, in spite of himself, 
because he will consider such a personality 
as that submitted for his criticism at once 
abnormal, chimerical, and ridiculous. Such 
a heterogeneous composite in mortal form 
the world never witnessed before, and the 
mere statement of its absurd totality may 
be expected to receive no serious attention, 
but simply to provoke Homeric laughter. 
The very contradiction that such incon- 
gruous qualities as those conjoined in the 
sketch offer to the high purpose and the 
serene dignity associated with genius, is 
sufficient to preclude every form of appre- 
ciation —< that which spontaneously 
and joyfully hails a phantasmal flight or the 

roduction of a gorgeous caricature. We 

ugh at the impossible but diverting ab- 
straction, not because we will, but simply 
from sheer inability to restrain our mirth. 
Then, suddenly, we are brought up with a 
shock, and made to perceive that, from our 
preconceptions and prejudices, we have 
somewhat prematurely indulged our hilarity. 
This is all very well, the poet seems to say, 
and absolutely in keeping with amiable 
convention; but even a constant com- 
panion and most intimate friend may fail 
to know all the secrets of a man’s character. 
What would be said if I were to assure you 
that one known to yourselves, and respected 
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and admired because of your limited know- 
ledge of him, is such an objectionable and 
extremely dangerous personage as_ that 
whom I have just delineated? ‘Who 
would not weep, if Atticus were he?” It is 
true, as De Quincey points out, that we 
knew from the beginning “ that the character 
belonged to a man of genius”; but it is 
no less true that, all along, we were prone 
to regard the delineation as arbitrary, 
extravagant, and preposterous. Therefore 
we were amused throughout, and finally, 
letting ourselves go, indulged in appropriate 
laughter. But the moment the personal 
application was made, we remembered the 
frailty of human nature, bethought us of 
those impenetrable recesses which are behind 
every mask, and straightway grieved because 
true genius and fair fame could be thus sadly 
and inexplicably sullied and tarnished. 

It is in this case very much as it is with 
Byron, when he apostrophizes man as the 
‘pendulum betwixt a smile and tear,” and 
beseeches him earnestly to consider all that 
is implied in the ruins of Rome. ‘“ Admire,” 
he exclaims, 

exult, despise, laugh, weep,—for here 

There is such matter for all feeling ! 

Every one of the predicates thus used by 
the later poet might be taken in the order 
in which he gives them, and used to test the 
quality of the great character-sketch ex- 
tended by his nimble and pungent pre- 
decessor. We shall not, in doing so, neces- 
sarily concede for a moment that the pre- 
sentment is true, or even that it is defensible 
in its least significant details ; but we shall 
not be animated by the right critical spirit 
unless we admit and heartily recognize its 
keenly subtle conception, and the artistic 
fitness and grace manifested in its skilful 
gradation and embellishment. 

THomas BAYNE. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243, 305, 403.) 

Four small pieces by Anthony Whistler 
are printed in vol. iv. 320-22 and v. 60-61. 
The song beginning with the words “ While, 
Strephon, thus you teaze me” (in vol. iv. 

. 322), is reprinted in Dr. John Aikin’s 


Vocal Poetry,’ p. 114. 


The family of Whistler owned land in 
Berkshire and Oxfordshire from the thir- 
teenth century. The manor of Whitchurch 
in Oxfordshire, on the bank of the Thames 


opposite Pangbourne, became their property 
in 1605, and remained with them for over: 
170 years. John Whistler, gent., was buried 
at Whitchurch on 23 Dec., 1626. He 
possessed the manor and advowson, and 
founded a bread-charity for fourteen poor 
people of the parish. The Rev. Henry 
Whistler was buried there on 28 Aug., 1672, 
having been the rector of the parish for: 
56 years. 

Antony (sic) Whistler, the poet, was bap- 
tized at Whitchurch on 15 Nov., 1714. 
His father, the Rev. Antony Whistler, son 
of John Whistler (bur. in 1690) and Elizabeth 
his wife (who survived until 22 April, 1732), 
was baptized there on 17 Feb., 1669/70; 
matriculated from Wadham College, Oxford,. 
on 17 March, 1686; was Goodridge Exhibi- 
tioner at the college in 1688 and 1689, and 
a Scholar from 26 Sept., 1690, to 1696. 
He graduated B.A. 19 Jan., 1690/91, and 
M.A. 21 June, 1693. In the year 1700 
he was appointed by Gilbert Ironside, the 
Bishop of Hereford, who had been Warden 
of the College during most of Whistler’s 
undergraduate days, to the vicarage of 
Kington in Herefordshire, and to the pre- 
bendal stall of Pratum Majus in the cathedral 
church of Hereford. It is said that he 
resigned these preferments a few months 
before his death. He was buried at Whit- 
church on 6 Feb., 1719/20. His wife was 
Anne, daughter of Gilbert Cale of Bristol, 
who was admitted as Scholar of Wadham 
College on 5 Oct., 1677. Slabs to several 
members of the family, including one in 
Latin to the memory of the Prebendary, 
are on the floor of the nave in the parish 
church of Whitchurch. 

Antony, the poet, was educated at Eton, 
but in spite of every assistance in school- 
training he had, says his friend Graves 
of Claverton, in his interesting recollections 
of Shenstone, “such a dislike to learning 
languages that he could not read the Classics, 
but no one formed a better judgment of 
them.” He matriculated from Pembroke 
College, Oxford, on 21 Oct., 1732, when 
nearly eighteen years old, Shenstone having 
matriculated there on the previous 25 May. 
Graves gives a lively account of the chief 
sets among the undergraduates. There 
was one coterie which drank water and read 
Theophrastus, Epictetus, and, in spite of 
Bentley’s criticisms, the epistles of Phalaris. 
Another group drank flagons of ale, smoked 
tobacco, and sang bacchanalian catches. 
A third set, mostly gentlemen commoners, 
took port and punch, and wound up their 
proceedings with bottles of claret. Another 
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company met to hear the news, and discuss 
the politics of the day. Graves had met 
Shenstone and Whistler in all the sets except 
that of the water-drinkers, but they did not 
seem in their element with any set. 

The more familiar acquaintance of all 
three began at a breakfast by Shenstone. 
It was a protracted meeting, and the first 
of many. At last they came together every 
day, morning and evening, in each other’s 
chambers, reading “plays and _ poetry, 
Spectators or Tatlers, and other works of 
easy digestion, and sipping Florence wine.” 
They were soon considered ‘a dangerous 
triumvirate,” and accused of penning sati- 
rical characters of their neighbours. 

Whistler was described at that time as 
“a young man of great delicacy of senti- 
ment.” Twenty years later he lived “in 
elegant style, and evinced a refined taste 
and softness of manners.” A pleasing little 
touch of Gilbertian humour is recorded by 
Graves (p. 119). Shenstone is depicted as 
moralizing (during a journey in the Eastern 
counties of England) at the sight of some 
cottages “‘ where all the unambitious people 
are warm and happy or at rest in their beds,” 
and contrasting their condition with that of 
those in the higher circles of life. ‘ Ah,” 
said Whistler, “‘ some of them are as wretched 
as princes, for what we know to the con- 
trary.” While at Oxford he published with- 
out his name, in 1736, “The Shuttlecock, 
an heroi-comical poem in four canto’s ”’ (sic), 
which was prompted by his favourite poem, 
Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ He wrote a great 
= of a tragedy on the story of Dido, and 
eft other manuscripts which, in the opinion 
of Graves, “would be no discredit to his 
memory.” When Shenstone was engaged 
“in a poetical contest with some writers 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine against enigmas 
or riddles,’ he called to his assistance 
Whistler, Graves, and one or two others. 

Like most other young men of means at 
that period, Whistler did not take a degree 
at the University. He lived in retirement 
on his estate at Whitchurch, with a visit 
to London in most years, and with an occa- 
sional journey to Oxford or Bristol. He 


had been to the latter city in April, 1754,. 


and meditated a trip to Shenstone at the 
Leasowes in the summer. His fatal illness 
—he suffered much from gout before— 
began “‘ with a sore throat, which continued 
for some days without any apparent symp- 
toms of danger.” He was thought, indeed, 
to be getting better, but he was seized by 
“a mortification in his inside which the 
power of art” could not stop. He died 


on the 10th of May, 1754, and was buried 
at Whitchurch on 17 May, his Christian 
name being then spelt as Anthony. 

The letter, dated 26 May,from John Whist- 
ler to Shenstone, on the death of his brother, 
is given in Hull’s ‘Select Letters,’ ii. 81-3. 
The news was received with deep regret. 
Their ‘little strifes and bickerments”’ 
were mentioned by Shenstone in his letter 
to Graves on the death of their friend, but 
he hastened to add that they “‘ fondly loved 
and esteemed each other.” ‘‘ The trium- 
virate which was the greatest happiness 
and the greatest pride of my life is broken. 
....‘ Tales animas oportuit esse concordes ” 
was his reflection. All the works that had 
been executed at the Leasowes had been 
carried out with Whistler’s “ approbation 
and amusement in my eye,” and he would 
“inscribe the larger urn to his memory.” 
The original of this communication is among 
the MSS. of the late Mr. Alfred Morrison ; 
it is printed in the catalogue of his collec- 
tion, vi. 124, and in Shenstone’s works, 
iii. 262-3. 

Many letters from Whistler to Shenstone 
are printed by Thomas Hull in his volumes 
(i. 102-6, 131-4, 160-63 ; ii. 22-62), and one 
from Shenstone to him is contained in them 
(ii, 15-19), Shenstone was anxious that 
his letters to Whistler should be preserved, 
but they were destroyed by John Whistler, 
whom Graves described as a sensible man, 
“bred a merchant,” but one who “ enter- 
tained no very high idea of that sentimental 
intercourse.” He sent Shenstone a ring in 
remembrance of his brother, but the gift 
was deemed an “inadequate memorial of 
their friendship.” Johnson condemned the 
burning of these letters, as ‘ Shenstone 
was a@ man whose correspondence was an 
honour ” (‘ Tour to the Hebrides,’ 29 Sept.). 

Anne, the widow of the Prebendary and 
the mother of the poet, was married b 
licence at Whitchurch on 15 Feb., 1725/6, 
to the Rev. Samuel Walker, the Rector of 
the parish from 1723 to 1768. She died on 
17 Aug., 1753, aged 62, and. was buried 
on 24 August. He survived until 14 March, 
1768, and was buried on 21 March. The 
son of Henry Walker, he was born at Stafford 
in December, 1690, and was educated at 
Eton under the Rev. John Newborough, being 

robably the Walker entered in the 1707 
ist. He was admitted pensioner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, on 10 Aug., 1708, where 
the Rev. Thomas Pilgrim was his tutor, 
and Scholar on 22 April, 1710. His degrees 
were B.A. 1712, M.A. 1716; and he became 
Minor Fellow on 3 Oct., 1715, and Major 
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Fellow on 3 July, 1716. He bequeathed 
to John Whistler and Elizabeth his wife 
certain buildings, orchards, and the capital 
messuage wherein he was then dwelling 
at Whitchurch. A mural tablet, in Latin, 
to Walker, his wife, and her son Anthony 
Whistler, is on the inner south wall of the 
chancel of that church. 

John Whistler was baptized at Whitchurch 
on 10 Oct., 1719; married early in 1753 
Mrs. H—s ; and was buried there on 7 Nov., 
1780. His widow Elizabeth was also buried 
there on 1 June, 1789, her age being 73. 

With the courteous assistance of Canon 
Trotter, the present Rector, I made a per- 
sonal examination of the church registers ; 
and I am indebted to Mr. W. Aldis Wright, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for the in- 
formation in its books on the academical 
career of Walker. My printed authorities 
are Foster, ‘ Alumni basa: Gardiner, 
“Wadham College,’ i. 314, 349-50; Mac- 
leane, ‘ Pembroke College,’ 1897, pp. 375-6 ; 
and Slatter, ‘Account of Whitchurch,’ 
pp. 33-5, 119-20. W. P. CourTNEY. 


TOOKE AND HALLEY FAMILIES. 
(See 10 8. viii. 221, 373; ix. 386.) 


A résumé of the known facts of Halley 
family history was published in The Genea- 
dogist, New Series (London), for July, 1908 
{vol. xxv. . 5-14), and reprinted in 
pamphlet form with the addition of an 
abstract of the will of one James Pyke of the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, dated 
18 July, 1750, witnessed by John Parry and 
‘Thos. Upton (Register Busby, fo. 186). 

Some new facts, however, have come to 
light that seem worth recording in your 
columns. Mr. R. J. Beevor reports this 
interesting discovery :— 

“In the marriage register of the parish of St. 
Vedast, Foster Lane (published by the Harleian 
Society), I find Christopher Tooke and Margaret 
Dinder married 10 June, 1652.‘ Dinder’ is, no 
-doubt, a transcriber’s error for ‘ Kinder.’ ” 

This item undoubtedly refers to the parents 
.of Mary Tooke who became the wife (1682) 


of the astronomer Dr. E. Halley. No 
further information has been found, as yet, 
x- 


touching the office of Auditor of the 
chequer said to have been held by Christopher 
‘Tooke (10S. ix. 386). 

Christopher Tooke is said to be mentioned 
on p. 28 of N. Salmon’s ‘ History of Hert- 
» 1728. 

An English correspondent writes :— 

“T do not like to think of Humphrey Halley as a 
tax-gatherer......My view is that he was merely the 


channel by which this sum was transmitted by the 
Mayor of Huntingdon to the proper revenue 
authority in London.” 

See 108. vi. 69; ix. 166. 

Ina ‘ Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great,’ 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1832, 
p. 93, it is stated that Dr. Halley spoke 
German fluently when in the company of 
the Czar (see 9S. xii. 127), and that he 
accompanied the Czar on a visit to the 
Royal Observatory in Greenwich Park. The 
little book above mentioned contains a list 
of authorities. It might, therefore, be 
possible to discover the original source of 
the above statements, which have not else- 
where been found. 

The Philosophical Magazine for 1853 con- 
tains some extracts from the unpublished 
diary of Reuben Burrow (see 3 S. v. 107), 
including a copy of the inscription on Halley’s 
tomb at Lee (‘ Biog. Brit.,’ iv. 2517), with 
the addition of the death of Mrs. C. Price. 

Examination by Mr. Beevor of a bundle 
of surgeons’ certificates, under the initial H, 
in the Admiralty archives at the Public 
Record Office, showed that of Surgeon 
Halley to be missing, for what precise reason 
cannot easily be determined. His service 
was between 1732 and 1740 (see 10 8S. ii. 
88, 224). 

A letter from the parish of Portsea indi- 
cates that there is no official record at 
Portsmouth of the burial of Surgeon Halley. 
He may have died at sea, but this appears 
doubtful. 

During May, 1907, Mr. Beevor examined 
at Mr. Tregaskis’s shop in High Holborn 
a water-colour sketch by Shepherd (fl. c¢, 
1824-42) representing a gateway of brick 
and stone. On the mount is a pencil state- 
ment (which “may be—very probably is— 
contemporary with the sketch’) to the 
effect that the picture represents the former 
residence of Halley at Haggerston, 
the house in which he was born. 

he Librarian of the Shoreditch Public 
Library informed Mr. Beevor that the house 
““must have been not far from where the 
canal now runs, as that was the only part 


of H: ton in which there were houses 
at the period” (1656). See ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ 
iv. 2494. 


A series of ‘Extracts from British Ar- 
chives, on the Families of Haley, Halley, 
Pike, &c.,”” appeared in The Magazine of 
History (New York) during 1906 and 1907. ' 

“Jeremie sonn of Edmond Haylye 
baptised,” 1656, May 18. See ‘ Registers 
of Hartshead Parish Church,’ Yorkshire 
Parish Register Society, vol. xvii. 
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On the back cover of Punch for 24 June, 
1908, is a petition from the soap-makers 
of London, 1650, which includes the name 
of ‘‘ Edm. Halley,” the astronomer’s father. 

F. McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


Burton’s ‘AnaToMy’: PRESENTATION 
Cory. (See 10 S. viii. 326.)—On reading 
the essay on Robert Burton in Mr. Charles 
Whibley’s ‘Literary Portraits’ (1904) I 
find that I was anticipated by him in point- 
ing out that the copy of the first edition 
of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ presented 
by the author to Christ Church is now in the 
British Museum. I regret not to have read 
Mr. Whibley’s essay earlier. His treatment 
of Burton is so scholarly, and at the same 


time so sympathetic—so different from that | , 


dealt out by the late T. E. Brown in his 
curiously perverse ‘Causerie’ in The New 
Review (vol. xiii.)—that it may seem un- 

acious to indicate a few inaccuracies. 
n view, however, of Burton’s usual fate, 
one may perhaps be excused for an anxiety 
to secure exactness in all points. 

In a note on p. 261 Mr. Whibley speaks 
of “the famous title-page engraved 
C. Le Blond.” So Mr. A. H. Bullen styled 
the engraver in his introduction to Shilleto’s 
edition. The engraver’s name, however, 
appears on the title-page as C. Le Blon. 
In another place, & propos of the story of 
the drunken men who think the room is a 
ship, for which Burton refers his reader to 
Celius [Rhodiginus], 1. 17, cap. 2 (the passage 
first appears in the third edition of the 
‘Anatomy ’), Mr. Whibley notes that “ the 
same story may be found in Athenzus.” 
This comment, which looks. as though it 
were based on Shilleto’s (vol. i. p. 429), 
is misleading. The humanist from Rovigo 
is in no sense a parallel authority to the 
Greek writer. He owed the story, of course, 
to the latter. Mr. Whibley says that “‘ the 
Passionate Lord’s song in Fletcher’s ‘ Nice 
Valour’...... is evidently suggested by the 
abstract of Melancholy wherewith Burton 
prefaced his book.” Some difficulties in 
the way of this view were pointed out at 
108. vi. 464. 

Again, the statement is made that Burton’s 
“readiness seems the more remarkable, when you 
remember that he never scored a single volume in 
his library, and that he must have carried the 
literature of the whole world in his head, if he had 
not recourse to commonplace books.” 

More than one of Burton’s books in the 
Bodleian show what appear to be marks of 
his pen against passages or phrases that 


figure in the ‘ Anatomy.’ Burton’s methods 
in composition really call for a special in- 
vestigation. Sometimes he writes from re- 
collection. Sometimes it is hard to believe 
that he had not his authority lying open 
before him. In his preface he speaks of 
writing “in an extemporean style... .out 
of a confused company of notes.” 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


“* CUMMERBUND.” — This is derived, as 
every one knows, from the Persian cummer, 
waist, and bund, a band or bond. Binding 
the loins implies a journey, whereas tearing 
open the waist-belt implies grief. A Persian 
epigram, which was sent me recently, brings. 
in these aspects of the ‘“‘ cummerbund” so 
neatly that I cannot refrain from quoting it- 
ere :— 

Tu azm e safar kardi, va rafti zi bare ma. 

Basti kamar e khesh, shikasti kamar e ma! 
which may be translated :— 


You are going to take a journey, bind our cummer- 
bund you must ; 
But with grief at your departure, our cummer you 


have “‘ bust.” 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Essex Martyrs’ Memorrat.—The Daily 
Mail of 25 September last recorded that on 
the previous day Mr. R. Whitehead, M.P. 
for South-East Essex, unveiled at Rayleigh a 
‘“*memorial to martyrs who were burnt in that 
village in the sixteenth century. The memorial, 
consisting of an obelisk and fountain, cost 100/.. 
and is inscribed with the names of Thomas Causton, 
John Ardley, Robert Drakes, and William Timms, 
who were burnt at the stake 1555-6.” 

This is, I think, of sufficient interest for a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
W. E. 

Westminster. 


“RaisED HAMLET ON THEM.”’—This is 
an expression which I have never heard 
except from the members of families bred 
and born in Derbyshire. When things. 
have gone wrong in household affairs, the 
mistress “raises Hamlet on them” (the 
offending persons); and when she tells. 
her particular neighbour about it, she says, 
“T raised Hamlet on them!” That the 
expression comes from the ghost in ‘ Hamlet ’ 
there need be no doubt. It would be 
interesting to know how the ghost came to 
be part of a folk-expression. I have also 
heard men say in fits of temper, “I'll 
raise hell and Hamlet.” The first expres- 
sion is of the womenkind. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 
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THIMBLES.—In The Stamford Mercury for 
26 April, 1861, we are informed that 
“* to the Dutch the ladies of all nations are indebted 
for the invention of the thimble. The Dutch 
achieved this great invention in the year 1690.” 

Thimbles are probably of prehistoric 
date, though it would perhaps be unfair to 
expect a newspaper writer to know this ; 
but he might have consulted Johnson’s 
dictionary, where he would have found 
Shakespere quoted under the word in the 
passage where the bastard Faulconbridge 
says in ‘ King John’ :— 

For your own ladies and pale-visag’d maids 

like Amazons come tripping after drums, 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their needles to lances, oe their gentle hearts 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 
“Thimble” also occurs twice in ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew,’ Act IV. sc. iii. 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 


Lapy Honoria Howarp.—In the life of 
Sir Robert Howard, the dramatist, in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ it is 
stated that “his second wife was probably 
Lady Honora O’Brien, daughter of the 
Earl of Thomond, and widow of Sir Francis 
Inglefield.”” There is no probability in the 
matter; it is a certainty, as is proved by 
her will, an abstract of which seems worthy 
of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ She was evidently 
on bad terms with Sir Robert, for she desired 
to be buried close to her former husband, 
Sir Francis Englefield, in Englefield Church, 
Berks, directing a plain black marble 
monument to be erected over their tomb ; 
she also left 15/. to the poor of that parish. 
She left much valuable jewellery, &c., to 
Mary, Duchess of Richmond, wife to Col 
Thomas Howard; also to her sister the 
Marquis of Worcester’s lady, and to her 
cousin Penelope Egerton. To her cousin 
‘Collen she left some pictures ; to two sisters, 
not named, 30/1. each to buy a ring; and 
‘to Arthur, Earl of Anglesea, and Sir Gilbert 
Gerrard, Kt. and Bart., of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, whom she describes as “‘ my 
good friends,” 507. each to buy a ring. 

he left 107. towards finishing the parish 
church at Chelsea. There are numerous 
valuable legacies to ministers of the Gospel 
and servants, and sandwiched amongst 
them is a brief item: ‘To Sir Robert 
Howard, one shilling.”” The joint executors 


are Col. Randall Egerton and Sir William 
Turner, Kt. 

She must have been on the point of death 
when she made her will, for it was dated 
6 Sept., 1676, and proved on the 12th of 


the same month and year (122 Bence). The 
will also enables us to add to the details 
concerning her in Howard of Corby’s 
‘ Indicationsof Memorials, &c., of the Howard 
Family,’ 1834, where on p. 69 it is stated 
that the date of her death and place of inter- 
ment were not made out. The name in the 
will is Honoria, not Honora. AYEAHR. 


“To Rus” at Carps.—In ‘ The Life of 
Cesar Borgia,’ being chap. vii. of ‘The 
Profane State,’ which is Book V. of ‘ The 
Holy State,’ by Thomas Fuller, 1642, p. 386, 
there appears the following in a@ passage 
concerning the failure of Borgia’s projects, 
owing to the death of his father and his own 
desperate sickness :— 

“Thus three aces chance often not to rub; and 
Politicians think themselves to have stopp’d every 
small cranny, when they have left a whole doore 
open for divine providence to undo all which they 
have done.” 

I ra that “to rub” means “to 
win a rubber,” which is one of the meanings 
given in Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue.’ RoBEeRT PIERPOINT. 


Great Brirain: Earty REFERENCE.— 
Although ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Britain’ gives 
an illustrative quotation of ‘“‘ grete Brytayne”’ 
from a Wynkyn de Worde book of c. 1500, 
the present political meaning of the phrase 
declaring England to be “‘ the only supreme 
seat of thempire of greate Briteigne,” is 
first illustrated from N. Bodrugar’s * Epi- 
tome’ in 1548. But there is a use of a year 
earlier to be found in the ‘Cecil MSS.’ 
(vol. i. p. 50) in the notice of a “ Poem on 
the Ingratitude of the Scots, by John 
Mardeley, Clerk of the Southwark Mint,” 
dated 6 Sept., 1547, which concludes :— 

And fre withoute boundage with us to remaigne, 
As in one hole kingdome called great breataigne. 
ALFRED F. Rogpsins. 


the difference be- 
tween the spelling and pronunciation of this 
word has puzzled most people. It would 
hardly be a sufficient answer to say that the 
oe was a modification of the A.-S. sced ; our 
words “doe,” “foe,” “roe,” “toe,” also 
come from A.-S., but their forms there are 
dd, fah or fd, rah, and td respectively. The 
Middle English for ‘‘ shoe” is shoo, and we 
have it in the Prologue to ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales 

For though a widewe hadde but a shoo, 
where it is made to rime with o (“in prin- 
cipio’’). However it was pronounced in 
the time of Chaucer, that spelling agrees 
well with the modern sound, though *‘ shoe” 
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does not. 

ronounced formerly as 
‘roe,’ “toe,” are now. In Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Etymological Dictionary, where the 
cognate forms in Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian are given, the German for shoe is 
erroneously spelt ‘“schuch,’ instead of 
schuh. W. T. Lynn. 


But the latter may have been 
doe,” foe,”’ 


JOHN OF CronstapT.—In William Hep- 
worth Dixon’s ‘Free Russia,’ published 
thirty-nine years ago, there is an interesting 
chapter entitled ‘Father John,’ concerning 
the man who afterwards became so famous. 
Dixon, while waiting at Archangel for the 
pilgrims’ beat to Solovetsk, spoke to “a 
very small monk, not five feet high, with 
girl-like hair and rippling beard,”’ and asked 
where he would find the boat in question. 
The monk informed him that it “ has ceased 
to run, and is now at Solovetsk, laid up in 
dock,” but that a provision boat might sail 
for the monastery in about a week; and of 
that boat, the Vera, the monk turned out 
to be the captain. Dixon inquired of a 
sailor the captain’s name, and was told that 
the was generally called Vanoushka,”’ 2.e., 
Little Ivan, but that his proper title was 
Father John. Then an account is given of 
his early life—how, born in a Lapland 
village, he longed to see the world, went to 
Archangel, and started on a voyage with 
some German sailors. In his travels, during 
which he visited London, he met with creeds 
of all nations, and “his mind was troubled 
with continual longing for a better life’’; 
but “the only religion to whisper peace to 
his soul was that of his early and better 
days.” On his return to Russia he wished 
to become a monk of Solovetsk. At Arch- 
angel he discharged the crew of a Scottish 
vessel and manned her with monks. He 
was, however, obliged to ask the Scottish 
engineer to return, since the pistons “ had 
not grace enough to obey the voice of a holy 
man.” The chapter ends thus :— 

“Yet Father John was a real God's gift to the 
convent; for the voyage is not often to be described 
as a summer. ray and even so good a person as an 
Archimandrite likes to know, when he goes down 
into the Frozen Sea, that his saints are acting 


‘through a man who has sailed in the roughest 
waters of the world.” 


J. S. SHEDLOCcK. 


‘Jang Eyre’ anp Minerva LAne.—In 
the course of a notice of ‘Jane Eyre’ in 
The Quarterly Review for December, 1848 
(vol. Ixxxiv. 166), the writer says :— 

“Jane has passed through the fire of temptation 
from without and from within; her character is 
stamped from that day; we need therefore follow 


her no further into wanderings and sufferings which, 
though not unmixed with plunder from Minerva- 
lane, occupy some of, on the whole, the most strik- 
ing chapters in the book.” 

The reviewer evidently thought that the 
sensational novels of the last century were 
issued from a printing-office situated in a 
street called Minerva Lane ; but the Minerva 
Press was in Leadenhall Street. According 
to the ‘N.E.D.’ Carlyle was the first to 
use the expression “Minerva Press” to 
denote a particular class of 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent toe them direct. 


Epwarp Kemp, LANDSCAPE GARDENER.— 
I am very anxious to find out something 
about Edward Kemp, a writer of books 
on landscape gardening, and at one time head 
gardener at Birkenhead Park in Cheshire. 
If any of your readers can forward informa- 
tion, biographical and bibliographical, I 
shall greatly appreciate the kind effort. 

CHARLES R. GREEN, Librarian. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Tue Oxrp Trinity House, WoRcESTER, 
AND QUEEN ELIzABETH.—There appeared 
lately in The Standard and some other papers 
an account of the recovery, after a long 
lapse of years, of an ancient portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth which used to hang in the outside 
gallery of the above house. It was, until 
it was blown down one night, and lost for 
many years, wreathed with garlands every 
Trinity Wake. Can any reason be suggested 
for this particular honour? and is any 
similar case known to exist, or to have 
existed within living memory, in England ? 

Two suggestions have been made: one 
that Elizabeth contributed to the restoration 
of the Trinity Guild school and almshouses, 
which had been despoiled at the dissolution 
of the monasteries ; the other that her por- 
trait replaced a rood or sacred image, 
removed at the same period. It is intended 
to replace the portrait in position this year, 
and to wreathe it again according to the 
ancient custom. G. L. H. Power, 

Custodian of the Old Trinity House. 


GRINDLETON.—Since I asked about the 
derivation of this place-name (see 10 S. v. 
10, 73) further evidence has turned up. 
In a deed dated 12 June, 1289, the form 
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is “Grenhilington.” This appears to be 
green-hill-ing-ton”’; but if, as I under- 
stand, hill is Anglo-Saxon, and ing is Scandi- 
navian, this combination can scarcely be 
right. The place was certainly occupied 
by Norse Wickings, who made their way 
up the Ribble Valley, presumably about 
A.D. 900. Field- and farm-names are con- 
clusive on this point. We have such names 
as Grain, Farlands, Withens, Holme, Ing, 
Greaves, Lumb, Micklehurst, Steelands. 

Will Pror. SkEat be so kind as to state 
whether a Norse derivation is permissible, 
and to analyze the name, now that “ green- 
dale-ton ”’ proves inadmissible ? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


WENTWORTH OF PONTEFRACT.—Flower, 
Norroy King, in his ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire,’ 
1563 (Harl. MSS. publ.), records that Roger 
Wentworth of and South 
Kirkby, co. York (son of Thomas Wentworth 
ef North Elmsall), married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Wentworth of Pontefract, 
and had by her a son Thomas of Thurnscoe 
Grange, who had, with other issue, a son 
Hugh and a daughter Elizabeth, wife of 
John Day. Hugh’s granddaughter Mary 
(daughter of Thomas) also became in 1631 the 
wife of Thomas Day of South Elmsall. 
Flower gives the descent of Roger Went- 
worth from his great-grandfather John, son 
of John Wentworth of North Elmsall; 
the last had also two younger sons, Richard 
of Bretton, and Roger. o issue of the 
third son Roger is recorded, but Richard 
had a son Richard, who had three sons, 
Matthew, John, and William. Genealogists 
have differed in their accounts of the parent- 
age of John Wentworth of Pontefract. 
Foster, in his ‘Pedigrees of Yorkshire 
Families,’ is vague on this point, merely 
stating, like Flower, that Roger Wentworth 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Went- 
worth of Pontefract, and that the second 
Richard Wentworth of West Bretton had 
with other issue a son John, living 1488; 
but he also adds (which Flower omits) that 
Sir Roger Wentworth of Nettlestead, Essex, 
one of the three sons of John of North 
Elmsall, had a son Sir Philip of Nettlestead, 
who was father of Sir Henry of Pontefract, 
who had by his wife Elizabeth Nevil (m. 1494) 
several children, not one of whom bore the 
name of John. Rutten, in his ‘ Family of 
Wentworth,’ deals chiefly with the Essex 
and Cambridgeshire branches of the family, 
and records that Sir Henry Wentworth 


(d. 1499) married two wives: (1) Anne Say 


_grented to Agnes his wife (P.C.C.). 


(d. 1478), by whom he was father of Sir 
Richard of Nettlestead and Edward of 
Henston ; and (2) Elizabeth Nevil (d. 1515), 
who had no issue by him. While differing 
as to who was the mother of Sir Henry’s 
children, Foster and Rutten agree that he 
had no son John. 

It would appear, therefore, that the John 
Wentworth of Pontefract, whose daughter 
Elizabeth married Roger Wentworth, was 
the son of Richard Wentworth of West 
Bretton, an estate situated about half way 
between Barnsley and Huddersfield, were 
it not for the facts that, in a seventeenth- 
century pedigree of Day of Elmsall, Thomas 
Wentworth of Thurnscoe Grange, son of 
Roger Wentworth of Hangthwaite and 
South Kirkby, is recorded as having in- 
herited property at Pontefract from his 
maternal grandfather John Wentworth, 
who had inherited it from his mother 
Elizabeth Wentworth, formerly Nevil; and 
also that by a deed of 1557 Elizabeth, wife 
of Roger Wentworth of South Kirkby, 
became possessed of property at the same 
place formerly belongi to her uncle 
Richard Wentworth of Nettlestead, Essex. 
It is clear from this that Sir Henry Went- 
worth of Pontefract had issue besides that 
given by Foster and Rutten, and that John 
Wentworth of Pontefract was his son by his 
second wife. 

The question arises whether all Sir 
Henry’s children were by his first or second 
wife, or whether he had issue by both, and 
also what other issue he had. A careful 
examination of dates seems to suggest that 
Sir Richard of Nettlestead (whose wife died 
1502) and Edward of Henston were by the 
first wife, and John of Pontefract (and 
perhaps others) by the second wife. Infor- 
mation on these points would be thank- 
fully accepted by me. CHARLES FILEY. 


Sir became 
of Sir Samuel,’ the second baronet ? Did 
he marry and leave descendants ? 

(Mrs.) HAUTENVILLE COPE.” 

Sulhamstead, Reading. 


SANDERSON OF GREAT BRADLEY, SUFFOLK. 
—Any information regarding this family 
would be most acceptable to the undersigned. 
They were settled in Suffolk in 1626, for 
in that year administration of the goods 
of Martin Sanderson of Great Bradley was 


Mary Sanderson of Great Bradley paid 
for three hearths in 1676; and I find that 
the will of William.Sanderson of Great 
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Bradley, gent., was proved at Bury in 1704 ; 
also the will of Philippa Sanderson of Great 
Bradley, widow, in 1747. Extracts from 
these wills would be much appreciated, and 
I shall be pleased to correspond with any 
one interested in the name, whether of Great 
Bradley or elsewhere. 

._ Were these Sandersons connected with 
those of Little Thurlow, in which branch 
the Christian name Martin occurs ? 

Cuas. Hatt Croucu. 
48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Masor W. Lawtor.—I am anxious to 
discover the parentage of Major William 
Lawlor, of the Ist Battalion Halifax (Nova 
Scotia) Regiment, who resided in 1807 at 
Thornton Avenue, Greenwich, Kent. He 
was father of Sophia Reed, the wife of Sir 
John Theophilis Lee, R.N., D.L., J.P., of 
Lauriston Hall, Torquay ; and of Elizabeth, 
who married Provo Featherstone Wallis, 
and who had among other children Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, 
G.C.B., and Elizabeth, who married Capt. 
Lord James Townshend, son of George 
4th Viscount Townshend. 

I also desire to know the names of Major 
Lawlor’s wife and of her parents, and par- 
ticulars of the family to which she belonged, 
with dates; and the names of the children 


of Major Lawlor, with dates of their births, | 


marriages, and deaths. 
R. VauGHAN GOWER. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


BLANCHER OR BLANCHERD OF HULL.— 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say where I 
may find the Christian name of Alderman 
Blancher or Blancherd of Hull, circa 1640, 
or the name of his wife ? He had a daughter 
Mary, who became the second wife of Thomas 
Pigott of Banagher, King’s County, son 
of John Pigott of Raheenduff, Queen’s 
County, by his second wife, daughter of 
Francis Edgeworth (probably the clerk in 
the Hanaper Office, Dublin, whose will 
was proved 1627) of Edgeworthstown, co. 
Longford, and widow of Pierce Moore of 
Raheenduff. Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Tuomas BAINBRIDGE, c. 1568.—Is any- 
thing known of the family of Thomas Bain- 
bridge, said to have been burnt for heresy 
before 1568? The name of Bainbridge occurs 
in the old deeds of the manor of East Tyther- 
ley, Hants, of which they are supposed 
to have been lords early in the fifteenth 
century. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives a Thomas 
Bainbrigg, Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 


bridge (d. 1646), and another Thomas, 1636- 
1703—both too late. I shall be grateful 


for information.. 
(Mrs.) F. H. Suckiine. 
Romsey, Hampshire. 


CLEMENT’s INN KNocKER.—What became 
of the colossal brass knocker which up to 
less than twenty years ago adorned the door 
of the Hall of Clement’s Inn, now pulled 
down? Albert Smith’s description in 
‘Christopher Tadpole ’—‘‘a knocker evi- 
dently intended for the use of some ogre 
residing there, who lives entirely upon 
broiled clients, garnished with fricasseed 
indentures ’’—will keep its memory green ; 
but, apart from that, I have the personal 
recollection of a debating society held at 
the Hall in 1869, and should be glad to know 
if this probably ae door-knocker is in 
public or private hands, and — — 


‘THe Srar.’—Can any one 
tell me where there is a file of this _news- 

aper? I do not find it in the British 
ana: It was an exponent of Mor- 
monism in the early days of the movement, 
and was, I think, printed in Liverpool. 
Another early Mormon pee The Prophet 
(New York), appears to be exceedingly rare. 
found some numbers of it at Salt Lake 
City in 1907. RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Essex’s InisH Campatcn.—To which epi- 
sode in Essex’s Irish campaign, 1599, is 


reference made in the pening scene of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’? See Temple 
edition. . H. Srewakrt. 


Scortish Law Case: Sir Con- 
DIDDLE.—What was the case alluded to by 
Sir William Ashton in the following passage 
in ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor’ ? 

“‘T remember the celebrated case of Sir Coolie 

Condiddle of Condiddle, who was tried for theft 
under trust, of which all the world knew him 
guilty, and yet was not only acquitted, but lived to 
sit in Judgment on honester folk.”—Chap. xvi. 
It was said in Scotland prior to the Union, 
“Show me the man, and I will show you 
the law.” JOHN PickForD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tairp Foor GUARDS AT THE BATTLE OF 
Bayonne, 1814.—I should be greatly obliged 
if any correspondent could give a few notes 
concerning the above regiment about this 
time, viz., the date of embarkation from 
England, with name of vessel; port of 
ailing; date of battle; also names of 
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officers killed, and the counties to which 
they belonged. Is there published a de- 

tailed account of the battle ? Pen. 
(There was five days’ fighting at Bayonne, 
9-13 Dec., 1813; and on 14 April, 1814, the garrison 
made a desperate sortie, in repulsing which 800 
British soldiers were killed, and Lieut.-General 
Sir John Hope was wounded and _ taken prisoner. 
Have you consulted Sir William Napier’s ‘ History 
of the War in the Peninsula and South of France’ ?] 
Patrick Hovuston.—It is stated in 
Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ that “Sir 
Patrick Houston of Houston, created 1668, 
married Anne, daughter of John Hamilton, 
Lord Bargeny.” Had he another wife, 
Lady Janet Cunningham, by whom he had 
a daughter Sarah Houston, married to 
Walter Dennistoun of that ilk, and of Col- 
grain, co. Dumbarton? Whose daughter 
was this Janet Cunningham ? 
Wo. Jackson Pigort. 


OXEN DRAWING CarriAGes.—Can any 
reader kindly say whether it was Fuller or 
Defoe who saw “an ancient lady” being 
drawn to church in her own coach by six 
oxen? The locality was near Lewes in 
Sussex. In G. Roberts’s ‘Social History 
of the People of the Southern Counties of 
England’ (1856), p. 487, the authority is 
given as Fuller; elsewhere Defoe’s ‘ Tour 
of England’ is cited. A reference to the 
edition and page would be greatly welcomed. 


WALTER JOHNSON. 
5, Berber Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


Eae@ Parts.—About once a week 
one reads in the newspapers that something 
or other is “like the curate’s egg, good in 
parts.” Is the origin of this phrase known ? 

RiIcHARD WELFORD. 


[The story is old, but we do not know its earliest 
source. 


MALCOLM FLEMING AND THE Kinc.— 


‘In figure not unlike a stunted oak of the kind 
depicted in the arms of Glasgow, or such as those 
which grow in Cadzow Forest, and under which 
the white wild cattle feed, as they have done since 
Malcolm Fleeming slew one with his spear and 
saved the king.” ‘The Ipané,’ by Cunninghame 
Graham, p. 176. 

Who was the king thus saved ? 


ALEX. RUSSELL. 
Stromness. 


WADDINGTON AS A PLace-NamE.—Could 
any reader kindly inform me of the origin 
of Waddington as a place- or family name ? 
There is a village of this name in Lincoln- 
shire, and another in Yorkshire. 

HERBERT WADDINGTON. 

13, Prince’s Road, Middlesbrough. 


Replies. 


NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 
POPE ADRIAN IV. 
(10 S. x. 449.) 


Mr. A. H. Tarteton, who lives at a 
house known as Breakspears (near Ux- 
bridge), a place associated with the life of 
Nicholas Breakspear, published a few years 
ago (1896) a full life of Adrian IV. After 
stating that Pope Adrian IV. died at Anagni 
from quinsy, he adds 

‘Many legends have been circulated about his 

death. The usual accusation of poisoning was made, 
but it has never had a shadow of evidence to sup- 
port it. The followers of Barbarossa invented a 
story that he [Adrian] was choked while drinking 
at a fountain by a fly. but this probably was a dis- 
torted account arising from the nature of his illness, 
about which there is no doubt. It was also added 
by his enemies that his death was the judgment of 
God for his excommunication of Frederic” (Bar- 
barossa). 
Mr. Tarleton adds to his volume (pp. 266-8) 
a useful Bibliography of Nicholas Break- 
spear. The full description of his book 
is ‘Nicholas Breakspear, Englishman and 
Pope,’ by Alfred H. Tarleton, London, 1896, 
8vo. A. L. Humpxreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The following is the account in lib. v. of 
Bale’s ‘ Acta Romanorum Pontificum ’ (p. 263 
in the Leyden ed. of 1615) :— 

“Sed non multo post, cum exspaciaretur cum 

suis apud Anagniam, tante impietacis anno Domini 
1159, quinto Pontificatus anno, peenas dedit. Musca 
enim involavit in os: que, quia medicorum arte 
eximi non poterat, preclusit illi spiritum, atque ita 
suffocatus obiit.” 
The Bishop of Ossory’s book was first pub- 
lished in 1558. His marginal references for 
the Pope’s death are “‘ Joannes de Cremona, 
Nauclerus. Vrsp.’” The last-named abbre- 
viation is for the ‘ Chronicon Abbat. .Ursper- 
gensis,’ from the time of Ninus to 1229, 
attributed to Konrad v. Lichtenau, Abbot 
(1225-40) of the Premonstratensian Monas- 
tery at Ursperg. Joannes Nauclerus’s per- 
formance was a chronicle from the Creation 
to 1500. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


This story is not given by the Chevalier 
Artaud de Montor in his ‘Lives of the 
Roman Pontiffs.’ Harry Hens. . 


Folkstone Williams, in his ‘ Lives of the 
English Cardinals,’ 1861, vol. i. p. 138, says : 
“Historical writers generally are silent respect- 
ing the manner of Pope Adrian IV.’s death, includ- 
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ing Platina, William of Newbury, and Leland. 
illiam of Tyre asserts that he died of a quinsy. 
Bale (‘De Script. Brit.,? Cent. XII. on 
the auchority of Joannes Funcius and Pagi, avers 
that he was choked by a _fly getting into his throat 
while he was drinking. Fuller (‘ Worthies’) adopts 
the same story. Matthew Paris, however, is con- 
fident that the Supreme Pontiff fell a victim to 
Roman revenge. He had borne in mind the advice 
of the King of England against unworthy appoint- 
ments, and was secretly got rid of, to make way 
for a less conscientious Pope (‘ Vit. Abbat. St. 
Alban.,’ 74).” 

Perhaps OcTOGENARIAN is seeking the 
reference to Fuller. 8S. L. Perry. 


The fly story of Pope Adrian’s death 
was told in the first school history I had, 
which was, I believe, Pinnock’s ‘Goldsmith.’ 
This is hardly an authority, alata. 3 


‘Outlines of English History,’ by Henry 
Ince, M.A., and James Gilbert, London, 
1868, was the title of the book from which, 
in my earliest days, I imbibed my first 
lessons in history. On p. 48 of that little 
work, under the heading of ‘Names of 
Note,’ occurs the following :— 

“Nicholas Breakspeare, the only Englishman 

who was ever chosen as Pope: he took the title of 
Adrian IV. (1154). and was choked by a fly in the 
tifth year of his pontificate (1159).” 
Tf this is a fiction, it must have had a pretty 
wide circulation among the youth of m 
day, as read on the title-page that “the 
present edition brings the sale of this work 
up to three hundred and _ twenty-two 
thousand.” Wm. Norman. 

6, St. James Place, Plumstead. 


At p. 108 of ‘ Lig a Adrian IV.’ (the 
Lothian Essay, 1907), by J. Duncan Mackie, 
it is stated :— 


“Imperialist tradition ascribed to divine inter- 
position the opportune removal of the Pope, who had 
dared to resist the vp ed Barbarossa, and told 
with awe how he was choked by a fly which he 
swallowed in a draught of water.” 


Mr. F. A. Lumlye, whose life of the Hert- 
fordshire Pope is printed in ‘ Memorials of 
Old Hertfordshire,’ 1905, says :— 

“Tt has been asserted that he was poisoned, but 
this theory never had a shadow of evidence to 
<a it. The Emperor’s party invented a silly 
tale that he was choked, while drinking, by a fly. 
This idle story is frequently found in modern books 
whose writers ought to know better.” 

W. B. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


[Brutus also refers to Ince’s ‘ Outlines.”] 


CuristMAS Day AND Lapy Day (10 8. x. 
508).—The matter is discussed at some 
length by Mgr. Duchesne, ‘ Christian Wor- 
ship ’ (S.P.C.K., 1903, pp. 257-65). 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘““Curistmas Pic” (10 S xi. 27).—See 
8 S. ii. 505, under ‘ Rural Christmas Fes- 
tivities in the Fifties,’ for a description of 
these as I remember them in Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and (I 
believe) Warwickshire. I am under the 
impression that an article dealing entirely 
with these “ pigs”? appeared early in 1893 
in Folk-lore, but I have no copy of it. It is 
certain that, in response to a request from 
Miss Burne, I caused some “ pigs” to be 
made for her, which were exhibited at a 
meeting of the Folk-lore Society at which 
a paper on the subject was to be read. 
The theory then put forward was, I believe, 
that the “ pigs”? were a survival of a cere- 
monial-eating of swine at the ancient Yule 
festival, In my article in ‘N. & Ql 


omitted, to say that the paste used for making 


the “ pigs ” might be either the usual “ pork- 
pie” paste or “ ee paste,” as used for 
mince-pies, &c. The “filling” was the 
same as for mince-pies, but at Christmas 
this always contained some ingredient from 
the pig. B; 
It would seem that this is merely a variant 
of the Yule dough cake, which is not peculiar 


Y | to any one county, and is suggested by the 


Christmas dish of the pig or boar’s head. 
In Cornwall a boar is always a “ pig,” for 
instance. I remember, when a boy, their 
being made in my own family, stuck with 
currants, and the grocer always used to 

d a quantity of raisins and almonds for 
similar Yule confections. In other parts 
the cakes were made in the form of babies, 
or dolls} and the Christmas before last I 
noticed such whimsical examples of pastry 
in a confectioner’s shop at West Kensington, 
opposite the railway station. 

‘ J. MacMIcHakEL. 


“THE Wooset” (10 8. xi. 27).—A 
“wooser,”’ ‘‘ wooset,’’ ‘‘ husset,’’ ‘‘ hoset,”’ 
or ‘‘ whuzzer ’’ seems to have its derivation 
in a “ whizzer,” a machine “ which rotates 
rapidly and drives out most of the moisture 
from wet places ’—hence anything impres- 
sive by reason of violence or size, as a sting- 
ing blow. Any one who has seen, as I often 
have, a carthorse’s cranium excavated from 
the depths of the London soil, could not 
but be impressed with its enormous size, 
and it was probably such a skull that was 
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carried about at the Christmas ‘‘ Hooden- 
ings.” See ‘The Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. 
‘Whizzer’ and ‘ Hooset.’ 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHakEt. 


OrkNEY Hoemanay Sone (10 S. xi. 5).— 
May I call attention to two striking coin- 
cidences in the above with the ‘Swallow 
Song’ preserved in Athenzus, viii. 360 c. ? 

Get up, old wife, and shake your feathers ; 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 
Weare children come from home, 
Seeking our Hogmanay. 

Gvowy dvovye tav Ovpav 

ov yap yépovrés eopev 
Gie’s the lass wi’ the bonnie broon hair, 
Or we ’ll knock your door upon the floor. 

et Te pj, odK Edoroper, 

trav hépwpes 1} OovréepOvpov 

yuvaika Tav éow KaOypevar... 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Berana: Eprpxany (10 xi. 6).—Mr. 
Marion Crawford gives a very interesting 
account of the Befana and the fair in the 
Piazza Navona in his ‘Ave Roma Immor- 
talis,” pp. 282-4. It was formerly held 
in the Piazza di S. Eustachio; see Hare’s 
‘ Walks in Rome,’ ii. 141, where there is 
a quotation from Story’s ‘ Roba di Roma.’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘FOLKESTONE Fiery SERPENT’ (10 8S. x. 
509).—I hope that Cot. Fynmorr’s refer- 
ence to this curious old ballad will lead 
to some further information. I rather think 
it was of Dover origin. It was first published 
about 1843, by Thomas Rigden of Snargate 
Street, Dover, at the time when the South- 
Eastern Railway Company purchased 
Folkestone Harbour, and tried to capture 
the Channel passenger traffic by running 
passenger steamers from Folkestone to 
Boulogne before the railway was finished 
to Dover. The rivalry between the two 
a seems to have given rise to the satirical 

allad. JoHN BAvINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 

[Reply from Mr. A. Ruopes next week.] 


LEG GROWING AFTER DratH (10 8. x. 506). 
—I cannot quote authorities for the state- 
ment, but I remember reading in more than 
one book of folk-lore that a hand will some- 
times thrust itself through the turf above 
a grave. The superstition is German, but 
I believe that it is not confined to Germany. 
The hand will protrude in spite of all efforts 
to give it permanent burial. Whether it 
grows again if cut off I am not certain. 


If my memory is accurate, it is not infre- 
quently held out of the grave in protest 
against some injustice done to the dead 
while he was yet alive, or against the people 
who killed him. T. R. EN. 


FREEHOLDERS IN THE TIME OF ELIZABETH 
(10 8. x. 470).—Sims’s ‘ Manual’ (1888 ed.) 
gives the following lists of freeholders 
preserved in the British Museum among 
the Lansdowne and Harleian MSS. :— 


Lists of Freeholders in the Counties of Bedford, 
Hertford, Lincoln, Oxford, Suffolk, and York, 
a.D. 1561. Lansd. MS. 5. 

Names of Freeholders in Cheshire, 1579, 1580. 
Harl. MS. 1424, f. 7. 

Names of Freeholders in Essex [n.d.]. Harl. MS. 
2240, f. 6. Lansd. MS. 5. 

List of Freeholders in Lancashire, a.p. 1600. 
Harl. MS. 2042, f. 185 ; 2077; 2085; 2112. 

W. B. GERIsH. 


CocksurRNsPaTH (10 S. x. 430).—With 
respect to the designation of this place as 
‘* Coppersmith,” it may be noted as an 
interesting fact that this name is given 
to it by Oliver Cromwell. In the library 
of Sir Richard J. Waldie-Griffith at Hender- 
syde Park, Kelso, there is a pamphlet 
printed at the office of The Courant, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in 1847, being a reprint 
of ‘Four Letters from Oliver Cromwell. to 
Sir Arthur Heselridge, Governor of New- 
castle-on-Tyne.’ At that date the originals 
were in the possession of Robert Ormston, 
@ connexion by marriage of the Waldie 
family. One of them (to be quoted) is 
described as written entirely by Cromwell ; 
in the other three the signatures only are 
in his writing. The one to which reference 
has been made is as follows :— 

To the Honble. St At Heselridge 
at Newcastle, or elsewhere, 
these hast hast. 

DEERE 

Wee are upon an engagement very 
difficult, the enimie hath blocked up our way att 
the passe at Copperspith, thorough w*" wee canott 
gett wttout almost a miracle, Hee lyeth soe upon 
the Hills that wee knowe not how to come that 
way without great difficultye, and our lyinge heere 
dayly consumeth our men, whoe fall sicke beyond 
imagination. I perceave your forces are not ina 
capacitye for present releife, wherefore (whatever 
becomes of us) itt will bee well for you to gett what 
forces you can together, and the South to helpe 
what they can, the businesse neerely concerneth 
—_ people. {f your forces had beene in a 
readinesse to have fallen upon the back of Coppers- 
pith, itt might have occasioned supplies to have 
come to us, but the only wise God knowes what is 
best, all shall work for good, our Spirits are com- 
fortable (praised bee the Lord) though our present 
condition bee as it is, and indeed wee have much 
hope in the Lord, of whose mercy we have had 
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large experience. Indeed doe you gett together 
what forces you can against them. Send to friends 
in the South to help with more. 

Lett H. Vane know what I write. I would not 
make itt publick least danger should acrue thereby. 
You know what use to make hereof. Lett mee 
heere from you. 

I rest 


Your servant 
Sept. 2%, 1660. O. CROMWELL. 


Its difficult for me to send to you, lett me heare 
from [you] after. 
Your New York correspondent puts the 
population at a rather high figure. 
J. Linpsay Hutson. 
Public Library, Kelso. 


In 1897 the Geologists’ Association 
adopted Edinburgh as the centre for their 
“Long Excursion.” One of the localities 
visited was Cockburnspath under the 
— of the late Mr. J. G. Goodchild, 

-G.S. I was a member of the party, and 
remember a discussion taking place on the 
pronunciation of the name, which Mr. 
Goodchild said was “Copeth.” Other in- 
stances of ‘“‘peth” in place-names were 
cited—Brancepeth, Morpeth, and Peth o’ 
Condie. I have no recollection of any other 
pronunciations than Co’burnspath and 
Copeth being adduced. .The following is 
taken from Mr. Goodchild’s advance paper 
on the excursion :— 

the arrival of the train at ‘Cockburnspath’ 
(or Copeth, as it is locally and more commonly 
called), the party will walk along the road in the 
— of .’—Proc. Geol. Assoc., vol. xv. 
p. 

Mr. R. S. Herries in the report of this excur- 
sion speaks of “ Cockburnspath or Copeth ”’ 
(vol. xv. p. 204). | Joun T. Kemp. 


Iratt1an GENEALOGY (10 S. x. 449; xi. 
14).—By far the handiest reference book 
is Crollalanza’s ‘Dizionario Storico-bla- 
sonico.’ ‘Il Blasone in Sicilia,’ by Palizzolo 
Gravina, Barone di Ramione (Palermo, 
1871-5), is elaborately illustrated. Inci- 
dentally I may note that the most complete 
account of the Gordone family, Barons of 
Camastra, appeared in the Aberdeen Free 
Press of 30 Dec., 1908, from the pen of 
Andrea Gordone, Barone di Camastra, S. 
Filippo Mela, Messina. I wonder if he has 
escaped the great disaster. 

J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall. 


ABBE DE LuBeErsac (10 S. x. 410).—In 
Glaire’s ‘Dictionnaire des Sciences Ecclé- 
siastiques,’ Paris, 1868, I find the ‘ Journal 
historique et religieux de l’Emigration du 
Clergé de France en 1l’Angleterre’ and 


‘ L’Apologie de la Religion et de la Monar- 
chie réunies’ assigned to Jean Baptiste 
Joseph, the Bishop, though attributed by 
some to another Lubersac. 

The Bishop had emigrated in 1789. He 
returned to France, and demitted in 1801 
under the Concordat, with almost all the 
other French bishops. The second book 
would evidently be an apology for this. 
He became a Canon of St. Denis, and died 
in 1822. Glaire refers, besides the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle’ (Feller), to Michaud’s 
Supplement and to Quérard and Ersch in 
‘La France Littéraire.’ J. W. M. 


SHIPS RENAMED AFTER THE RESTORATION 
(10 S. xi. 10).—A list of these ships can be 
found at vol. i. p. 265 of ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Naval Manuscripts in the 
Pepysian Library,’ edited by Dr. J. R. 
Tanner for the Navy Records Society. 

J. K. Laueuton. 


In Sir Wm. Clowes’s ‘Royal Navy.’ 
vol. ii. p. 107, a list is given of additions 
to the Navy between 1649 and 1660. This 
gives a note of the ships whose names were 
changed at the Restoration, from among 


which the following are taken :— 
Original No. of New 
Name. Guns. Name. 
Bradford 
Bridgewater ... 52... Anne. 
Dunbar ... 64 Henry. 
Langport 50 Henrietta. 
Naseby... 80 Royal Charles. 
Newbury 52 Revenge. 
Preston ... 40 Antelope. 
Speaker ... Mary. 
Taunton... Crown. 
Worcester .. 48 Dunkirk. 
Ps Ds 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ under date 23 May, 1660, 
says: “After dinner the King and Duke 
altered the names of some of the ships, viz., 
Cheriton,” &c. R. J. FYNMORE. 


Capt. RUTHERFURD AT TRAFALGAR (10°S. 
xi. 10).—Mr. Cooper will find a detailed 
account of the Swiftsure’s part in the battle 
of Trafalgar in ‘Logs of the Great Sea 
Fights,’ edited by Sir T. Sturges Jackson 
for the Navy Records Society (ii. 282). 
There is probably a short memoir of Ruther- 
ford in The Gentleman’s Magazine. Nicolas 
—who does not seem to have had any exact 
knowledge—says he died in 1817. 

J. K. LauGuHron. 


Mr. A. W. Coorer has fallen into an error 
as to the spelling of the captain’s name. 
It is Rutherfurd, not ‘“ Rutherford.” He 
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is right as to this gallant officer and his wife 
being buried in the church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. Somewhere about two years 
ago a small white marble slab was placed 
on the wall of the north aisle, having an 
inscription in red and black letters to the 
following effect :— 
In memory of 
William Gordon Rutherfurd, C.B. 
Captain of H.M.S. Swiftsure, at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 
Died 14% Jany., 1818. 
also 0 
Lilias Rutherfurd, his wif, 
Died 5t* Nov., 1831. 
Both buried here. 

Like Mr. Coorer I have been looking 
for particulars of this worthy, but without 
effect. My excellent friend Mr. Rees of 
the Great Smith Street Library, has helped 
in the search, but no result has rewarded 
our efforts, Capt. Rutherfurd’s name not 
appearing in any of the books to be found 
there. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 


PIeERREPONT’S REFUGE, St. JAMES’S 
Street (10 8. xi. 27).—The person who 
erected this refuge was the Hon. Philip 
Sydney Pierrepont, fifth son of Charles, 
first Earl of Manvers, and owner of Evenley 
Hall, Brackley, through marriage with 
Georgina, daughter and heiress of Herbert 
Gwynne Brown. Mr. Pierrepont was born 
in 1786, died in 1864. I was acquainted 
with him, and have many times heard it 
recounted how he had raised this refuge in 
London streets, and in commemoration 
caused his name to be affixed to the structure. 

W. C. CARTWRIGHT. 


See my note at 4 S. ix. 260, to which I 
may add that my informant told me that 
Mr. Pierrepont asked the Vestry to put up 
the refuge, and was told that the land 
would be given if he liked to erect the refuge 
at his own expense, which he did. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


_The story of this inscription is told by 
Sir Algernon West on p. 142 of his ‘One 
City and Many Men.’ G. W. E. R. 

(T. F. D. also thanked for reply. ] 


Str H. Boyne Man-or-War 
{10 8. xi. 9).—There is a pretty full memoir of 
Sir Hovenden Walker in that little-known 
work ‘The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ In ‘Naval Songs and Ballads,’ 
edited by Prof. Firth for the Navy Records 
Society (p. 92), there is a ballad attributed 
to Walker, giving the story of an early 
experience, which actually happened very 
much as narrated. 


The Boyne was an 80-gun ship, named 
in commemoration of William’s victory. 
She was in constant service during the latter 
part of William’s reign and during the War 
of the Spanish Succession. Some time during 
the long peace she must have been rebuilt ; 
but Norris had his flag on board her, in the 
Channel, in 1740, and Vernon, in the West 
Indies, in 1741. She was still on the list 
of the Navy in 1756, but not seaworthy, 
and was sold or broken up shortly after- 
wards. J. K. Laveuron. 


[T. F. D. also refers to the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


BruceEs: ITs Pronunciation (10 8. x. 
408, 473).—There is evidently much diffi- 
culty about the pronunciation of the 
Flemish g. To Mr. Puarr it sounds like 
h, to Mr. RANDOLPH like gg, and to Jerome 
K. Jerome like hiccough+g-+sob.” If 
it gives rise to such diverse impressions, 
surely my y cannot be so very far wide of 
the mark. To me it sounds more like this 
than anything else, though no doubt the 
addition of a few aspirates and indescribable 
Welsh gutturals would heighten the resem- 
blance. I referred, of course, to the Flemish, 
not the French form of the word. I thought 
the former was more often used, and might 
as reasonably be adopted by us as the latter. 
Mr. Ranpotpu asks if I should like to hear 
this pronounced “ Broo-gees.’’ Well, this 
is nearly what I mean, but I should prefer 
to spell it ‘‘ Brew-jees.”” This is the pro- 
nunciation, I suggest (if the Flemish form 
is excluded), adopted by Longfellow and 
Browning in their poems. It must be either 
this or the Flemish, as the French form is 
certainly not dissyllabic. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


I do not agree with Mr. Piatt that the 
French pronunciation is the right one. 
Bruges is a decidedly Flemish town, and 
consequently the Flemish pronunciation 
should be used. I think I am right in saying 
that in Belgium, outside Brussels and certain 
Wallon districts, the Flemish pronunciation 
is used. Foreigners use the French word 
because it is easier to pronounce. The 
Flemish pronunciation is neither ‘‘ Bri-ya” 
nor ‘“ Bri-ha.” It is extremely difficult 
to write in English phonetics. The Flemish 
u is the same as the French, 7.e., a, and the 
g has a soft guttural sound, not so hard as 
the German guttural. If one could soften 


the German guttural with an h sound, one 
would probably get as near as possible to 
the Flemish pronunciation. 
name Brugge has two syllables. 


The Flemish 
If, as 
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Mr. Piatt says, the French pronunciation 
is the correct one, then why should we not 
say Gand instead of Ghent? In Belgium 
the Flemish names of these two towns are 
those most generally used, but in this country 
we have become accustomed to using the 
method easier to us. A. LIONEL Isaacs. 


The French word has of course only one 
pronunciation—“‘ Briizh”’; in the Flemish 
Brugge both the vowels have the sound of 
u in “but,” while the g is guttural, as in 
our “ugh” or “lough.” It is far better 
to say “ broo-geez”’ than affect a French 

ronunciation if one does not know it; 
but the true English name of the city is 
Brug, identical, in fact, with the old name 
of Bridgnorth, and that is by far the best 
to adopt, just as Gaunt is the English name 
of the town called in Flemish Gent and in 
French Gand. The common Ghent—like 
Scheldt for Schelde, Leyden for Leiden, 
and many others—is merely a misspelling. 

E. A. PHIpson. 


SURNAMES ENDING IN -NELL (10S. xi. 8).— 
{ do not understand the name Dartnell. 
But as to Bonell, it is tolerably certain that 
the true suffix is not -nell, as supposed, 
but simply -ell ; for, as Bardsley remarks, 
Bonell, Bonnell, and Bonhill are all known 
Staffordshire variants of the place-name 
Bonehill. And further, as Mr. Duignan 
‘says in his ‘ Place-Names of Staffordshire,’ 
the old spelling of Bonehill was Bollen-hulle. 
‘This Middle-English form represents an 
Anglo-Saxon Bollan-hylle, ze. ‘‘ Bolla’s 
hill.” Bollan is the genitive case of Bolla, 
an A.-S. name of which there are several 
examples. The A.-S. Aylle is represented 
in M.E. by hulle, hille, and helle, afterwards 
‘shortened to hull, hill, and hell. The use 
of wu, ¢, and e was due to the difficulty of 
representing the sound of the A.-S. y, which 
had the sound of the modern French w in 
Wa W. SKEAT. 


The query, as worded, must be futile, 
for the -nell of the second example quoted, 
Bonell, is part of two words, ‘“‘ bone” and 
“hill” (Bardsley). The diminutive -ell 
is of course common, and is seen in Cock-er- 
-ell; probably also in Penn-ell and Parn-ell, 
from Lat. Petronilla. Usually, however, 
-n-ell denotes “‘hill,”’ “hall,” “hale,” as 
‘shown by Bardsley, s.vv. Bicknell, Bagnell, 
Darnell, Fernell, &c. HEP. 


In surnames—or it should rather be in 
place-names—the termination -nell, in most, 
af not all, cases, represents “ enhill.”” Thus 


we have near Birmingham the place Bicken- 
hill; and Bicknell is a not very uncommon 
surname in the district. There is a bonehill 
near Tamworth, from which (or from some 
place of the same name) the surname Bonell 
may be derived. W. F. Carter. 


Eyesricut (10 8S. x. 401, 547, 
514).—I cannot accept responsibility for 
statements made by other correspondents 
of ‘N. & Q.’ At the same time, I may be 
permitted to point out that the writer 
referred to by me did not state that there 
was “now” an island in the West Indies 
called Pimlico. The date of his note (6 8S. 
ix. 148) was 1884; but if an island of that 
name was then in existence, I see no reason 
why there should not have been “such an 
island before 1650.’ Unfortunately, he 
did not specify the map in which it appears 
as a “mere dot of a thing.” I should be 
glad if some one interested in London topo- 
graphy, and possessed of the necessary 
leisure, could settle the matter by consulting 
the old maps and Admiralty charts in the 
British Museum. Nor did I state that the 
island gave its name to the bird. I left 
it an open question “whether the bird 


derived its name from the island, or the 
island from the bird,” though personally I 
incline to the former view. No doubt Ben 
Pimlico, if such a person ever existed—and 
Mr. Bullen was not able to find the tract 
mentioned by Dr. RimBAULT—was a taverner 
of Hoxton, but he may nevertheless have 
served in the West Indies in his earlier days. 
Pimlico was certainly not an _ English 
word, and it is not found before the 
time when the shipmates of Drake and 
Ralegh began to return homewards from 
their voyages in the Spanish Main. Mr. 
MatrHews further says that if I had 
consulted the ‘N.E.D.’ under “ pemblico,” 
I should have seen whence the West Indian 
bird derived its name. As a matter of fact, 
I did consult the ‘N.E.D.,’ as might have 
been inferred from the last sentence of my 
note. I am the proud possessor of that 
invaluable work as far as it has been pub- 
lished, though for obvious reasons I cannot 
include it amongst my luggage on Swiss 
and Italian railways. I am unable to accept 
the quotation from the anonymous and 
undated ‘ Hist. Bermudaes’ as a final settle- 
ment of the question. The story of the 
Alebanters of London” sending over @ 
bird whose note put the sailors in mind of 
a place beloved by them, and which they 
therefore ‘‘ tearmed pimplico,” seems to me 
rather a far-fetched yarn. If it was sent 
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from London, it was presumably an English 
bird with an English name of its own, and 
it is difficult to conceive why the men should 
have termed it something else.* It is 
obvious from the quotation given by Mr. 
MATTHEWS from the Rev. Lewis Hughes, as 
well as from the extract from F. Gorges’s 
book (1S. ii. 13), that pimlicoes were common 
West Indian birds, and it seems likely 
enough that they derived their name from the 
island of which they were supposed to be 
natives. The case of the canary is an 
analogous instance. I therefore fail to see 
that my theory is “quite untenable,” 
although I am, of course, willing to admit 
that it is but a theory. Can any one suggest 
a better ? W. F. PripEavx. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


The latest editor of Jonson’s ‘Alchemist,’ 
Dr. C. M. Hathaway, with reference to 
Pimlico cites Dekker’s ‘Worke for Armo- 
rours (1609), iv. 97 

‘No, no, there is no good doings in these days 
[ie in time of plague] but amongst Lawyers, 
amongst Vintners, in wdy houses, and at 
Pimlico.” 

On Eyebright he has this note :— 

“The popular name of the plant Huphrasia 
officinalis, formerly thought a weak 
eyes. The meaning here is doubtful. ‘N.E.D.’ has 
this entry under B: ‘+2? “A kind of ale in 
Elizabeth's time” (Latham). Obs.’ The only 
quotation cited for this meaning is this ge[z.e., 
‘The Alchemist.’ v. i. 66]. Gifford] thinks it may 
be ‘a sort of malt liquor, in which the herb of this 
name was infused.’ ‘N.E.D.’ has a quotation under 
B. 1. b which supports this : ‘1616, Surfl. & Markh., 
‘Country Farme,’ 43, Drinke euerie morning a 
small draught of Eye-bright wine.’ There is the 
further possibility that Eye-bright is the name of a 
person. Gifford says: ‘ Pimlico is sometimes spoken 
of as a person, and may not improbably have been 
the master of a house once famous for ale of a 
Sar description. So indeed may Eye- 

right......’” 

In 1616 the Catholic martyr Thomas 
Maxfield, writing to another priest, William 
Farrar, concerning one of the latter’s 
brothers, says (Cath. Rec. Soc. iii. 50): 
“TI put him in mind of the Parsin’s gamine 
of bakine eatine att Pimligoe.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Hynmers or New INN AND LATIMERS, 
Bucks (10S. x. 410).—Mr. R. C. Bostock 
and Mr. RicHarD WELForD have very kindly 

inted out to me the connexion between 

enjamin Hynmers and Elihu Yale discussed 
at 9S. x. 385, 512. 


* As the “ pemlico” is said by Gorges to presage 
storms, it may have heen a kind of petrel. 


I find I must amend my query, and now 
ask, Who was Joseph Hynmers, Governor: 
of Madras? The arms used by his son 
point to a connexion with the North- 
country family of the name, and I shall be 
glad of any additions to his pedigree. 

H. R. Leicuron. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., Durham. 


InpEx Sayine (10 S. x. 469).—Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s excellent ‘What is an Index ?” 
(London, 1879) gives at p. 19 the quotation 
from ‘ Nicolai Antonii Bibliotheca Hispana ” 
(1672, ii. 371) :— 

‘“‘Idcirco celebris quidam scriptor nostre gentis,. 
qud significaret eam curam ejus esse debere, cujus 
cura opus ipsum constitit, urbane, salseque ajebat, 
Indicem libri ab authore, librum ipsum a quovis 
alio conficiendum esse.” 

Has this “ celebrated author ’’ been identi- 
fied ? Q. V. 


There is, I think, another saying of a. 
similar purport to the two mentioned by 
Mr. JacGarD, but stronger. It is to the 
effect that any man who writes a book 
without an index deserves capital punish- 
ment. I believe it is by Macaulay, but 
cannot trace it. A book without an index 
is a terror. What the writer of a bad index 
deserves I have not heard. 

J. FosteR PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W 


MeEnpDeEz Pinto (10 S. x. 488).—The infor- 
mation sought may be found in his old 
books. Pinto’s full name is Fernando- 
Mendez (or Mendoga) Pinto, and his editions: 
are as follow :— 


Peregrinacao em que da couta de muytas y muyto 
estranhas cousas que vio et ouui no reyno de China, 
no da Tartara.—Lisbon, 1614, folio. Reprinted at 
Lisbon in 1678, folio. 

Peregrinacao, gue consta de muytas cousas no 
reyno da China, da Tartaria, da Pegu, e outros das- 
partes orientaes ; com o Itinerariode Ant. Tenreyro, 
que da India veyo por terraa esto reyno de Portugal 
a 1529......Lisbon, 1725. New impression, Lishon, 
1762, folio. 

Historia oriental de las peregrinaciones de Fern. 
Mendes Pinto, traduzido de portugues en castellano- 
or Fr. de Herrera Maldonado.—Madrid, Th. 
unti, 1620, folio. Reprinted Madrid, 1627, folio. 

Voyages advantureux de Fernand Mendez Pinto,. 
trad. du portuguais par Bern. Figuier.—Paris, 1628, 
4to. Reprinted Paris, 1645, 4to. 

Voyages and Adventures in Ethiopia, China...... 
and......in the East Indies. Done into English by 
H. C. [H. Cogan]—London, H. hy 1653, folio. 
Reprinted in London by J. Macock for H. Herring- 
man, 1663, folio, and again in 1693. 


Maunder describes Pinto as a native of 
Portugal, born of respectable family, who- 
departed for the Indies in 1537. On the- 
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voyage the ship was taken by the Moors, who 
piloted her to Mocha, where Pinto was sold 
as a slave. After some adventures he 
escaped and reached Ormuz, and thence 
pursued his original quest. In 1558 he 
returned to Portugal, and wrote a curious 
romantic account of his travels and 
adventures. From his excessive credulity 
he has been classed with Sir John Mandeville, 
and for extravagant fictions his name is a 
byword. Wm. JAGGARD. 


Mendez Pinto’s ‘ Voyages and Adventures ’ 
was reprinted by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in 
1891. It has by some been regarded as 
fictitious. See a review of it in The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 1893, pp. 139-46. 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


As Fernando Mendez Pinto was born about 
1510, he could not have been Christopher 
Columbus’s travelling companion. Congreve 
has branded him as “a liar of first magni- 
tude,” but Faria y Sousa in his ‘ Portuguese 
Asia’ has defended him, and his good faith 
and veracity are now generally ag 


A short account of Ferniéo Mendes Pinto 
(1509 ?-83), the Portuguese adventurer, 
will be found in ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 9th ed., vol. xix. DIzGo. 


On this traveller consult The Retrospective 
Review, vol. viii. p. 88 sq. 
A. M. CRAMER. 


Amsterdam. 


‘“ Y-coteD” (10 S. x. 
510).—Y-called, 7.e., provided with a caul, 
is duly noted in the ‘N.E.D.’ under the 
heading ‘Called.’ It does not follow that 
the verb was ever used in any other than 
@ participial form. 

Y-coled has, I believe, a totally different 

igin, as it represents the modern English 
z.e., men “specially chosen” for the 
service. If we consult the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. 
* Cull,’ we find that the very first quotation 
is exactly to the point—sense, spelling, and 
all. “‘Sex hundred of hyse he colede out, 
That proued were, hardy, and stout.” This 
quotation is from Robert of Brunne, about 
1330. We learn, however, that this is 
not the earliest example of cull; for that 
from ‘King Alisaunder,’ 2686, is certainly 
earlier. Of which fact a note should be 


e. 

The derivation from an alleged A.-S. 
colia, a helmet, is mere rubbish. There 
never was any such word, as its inventor 
must have known perfectly well. But the 


spellin 


concocting of bogus A.-S. forms has been a 

playful amusement of editors until quite 

recently ; it is now becoming hazardous. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


‘* PROXEGE AND SENAGE ”’ (10 S. xi. 27).— 
This stands for “proxy and senage” ; 
the rg may be found in ‘ Certificates 
of the Chantries, co. York,’ Surt. Soc., 
vol. xci. pp. 29, 30: “‘ Paiable yerely to the 
archebysshoppe of Yorke for proxies and 
senagies, vijs. vjd.” For “senagium,” 
synodal, see ‘Durham Account Rolls,’ iii., 
Surt. Soce., vol. ciii. pp. 841, 963. 

W. 


Proxege’’ or “ proxies” are described 
as being annual payments made by the 
parochial clergy to the bishop, &c., on 
visitations. Cowel says that “haply 
proxege may be the payment of Proxies, 
or Procurations,” and that “‘ perhaps senege 
may be the Money paid for Synodals, e.g., 
‘There goes out yearly in Proxege and 
Senage 33s. 6d.’ ” 

J. MacMicHaet, 


Rop or Brickwork (10 S. x. 388).— 
The Builder's Journal, a widely circulated 
architectural journal, contained on 25 Novem- 
ber last the following :— 

“Why a ‘rod’ of brickwork? A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries has raised this harassin 
question. He points out that in England brickwor 
is measured by the rod...... There is one point that 
Les ogre our curiosity. How is it that the querist is 
able to state so confidently that the rod is a land 
measure adapted to brickwork? The answer to his 
questions might conceivably show that the rod is a 
brick measure, adapted to land.” 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Carp Terms (10 S. x. 468).—Rout is a 
misprint for roub, being an old way of 
“rob”; r(o)ubbeth stands for 
“robs,” and roubber for “‘ robber.’’ To rob, 
when a player is dealt the ace of trumps 
(or when the dealer turns it up), is to ex- 
change a card from the hand for the turned- 
up trump-card. It is a well-known term 
among card-players oe an extensive 
knowledge of games. Charles Cotton refers 
to it in ‘The Compleat Gamester’ (1674), 
chap. xi., but incorrectly uses the word 
“‘ruffs”” instead of “robs.” He should 
have mentioned it in chap. xiii., describing 
“* five-cards,” as it was @ part of that game. 
“ Five-cards’’ was directly derived from 
“maw,” and was the immediate parent of 
the Irish game of “spoil five,” which is 
clearly and accurately described by ‘‘Caven- 
dish" in his pocket guide to that game. 
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At p. 6 (3rd ed., 1872) will be found a full 
description of “ robbing.” 

I am unable to explain what is meant by 
livings in the quotation. It possibly might 
be something analogous to charity or lives, 
familiar in some round games; or, more 
probably, when the game score was reached 
in the middle of a deal (9 S. vii. 6), it was the 
right of the opponents to demand that the 
deal be played out, if they had acquired a 
certain score. 

A helpe (help) is evidently a partner’s 
card which aids in making up a combination. 
Like many other old games—such as piquet, 
gleek, &c.—certain combinations held in a 
hand at maw were betted upon and scored 
before the cards were played in tricks. If 
H. P. L. would kindly inform me where 
I could readily get the full correct extract 
relating to the game of maw which he quotes, 
I might, with other material which I have, 
be able to reconstruct it, as I did with gleek, 
&e. See Gentleman's Magazine, October, 
1899, vol. eclxxxvii. p. 358. 

J. S. McTrar. 
6,-Arthur Chambers, Belfast. - 


Has H. P. L. consulted the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ svv. help, living, and maw ? 
His instance of help will be a useful addition 
to the last-named article. Qe. 


Epwarp Younc, AvuTHOoR OF ‘ NIGHT 
Tuoucuts’ (10 S. x. 490; xi. 34).—The 
Rev. C. P. Eden, vicar of Aberford, Leeds, 
wrote in 1880 :— 

**Dr. Bliss told me the University of Oxford had 
not given degrees in Canon Law for centuries. 
*LL, means ‘ Legum ’—Civil and Canon.” 

Yo was therefore D.C.L. (Burgon’s 
‘ Twelve Good Men,’ vol. ii.-p. 325). 
G. W. E. BR. 


GENEALOGICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
(10 S. xi. 5).—I cannot imagine private 
persons being willing to lend expensive 
enealogical works from their collections. 

ho, for instance, would care to risk lending 
a county history, or chance the loss of a 
volume from a complete set of valuable 
genealogical or antiquarian publications ? 
It is, however, becoming an impossible 
burden to keep pace with the literature con- 
nected with genealogy. and heraldry: the 
expense is too great. In _ subscriptions, 
indexing, and binding my col- 
ection costs about 1501. a year. A Genea- 
logical Circulating Library is becoming a 


real necessity for the ever-increasing number’ 


of amateur genealogists, and I have ‘an idea 
that such a thing is possible by making use 


of the London Library, which has already 
a fine nucleus of genealogical and kindred 
works. It has occurred to me that if a 
hundred or more persons interested in genea- 
logy would combine and make an arrange- 
ment to offer themselves as individual 
subscribers upon certain conditions, the 
prospect of such a number of new subscribers. 
would cause the London Library to give 
special attention to genealogical works. 
If a sufficient number of persons interested 
in the movement can be got together, I 
would suggest the formation of a Committee, 
so that the undertaking might be studied 
by those who are considered best able to 
advise as to the proposals for the acquisition 
of genealogical works, and the subscription 
to societies publishing matter of a genealogical 
character. Definite proposals could then 
be submitted to the London Library; and 
if a satisfactory working arrangement could 
be arrived at, the result would be a great 
boon to genealogists, and the London Lib- 
rary—already so famed for its historical, 
literary, and philosophical collections, and 
for its excellent Catalogue—would become 
of exceptional importance as a genealogical 
library. Leo C. 


Pumits WHEATLEY AND HER POEMS 
(10 S. x. 385; xi. 30).—I am pleased to have 
elicited such an interesting paper from Mr. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS; glad also to be cor- 
rected as to the priority of early editions. 
{I found the Philadelphia edition in the 
library of the late Mr. Sayre at South Beth- 
lehem in Pennsylvania. 

I wish to add that I am not the first to 
question the genuineness of the poems. 
“ Phocion”’ wrote thus to The Gazette of 
the United States, 15 Oct., 1796 :— 

‘Religion indeed has produced a Phillis Wheatley, 

but it could not produce a poet [of the negro race). 
The compositions published under her name are 
below the dignity of criticism.” 
This ‘‘ Phocion” was evidently a person of 
social consequence and of scholarly attain- 
ments; and it may be that Mr. MarrHEws 
can identify him. In saying that the com- 
positions were ‘‘ published under her name,” 
he expresses his belief, which I fully share, 
that they are a literary fraud. On a question 
like this, positive knowledge cannot be 
attained; the expressions used by Governor 
Hutchinson and others are matter of opinion 
only; and internal evidence is the best 
guide. That evidence is strongly against 
negro authorship. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Old Base Metal Spoons. By F. G. Hilton Price. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 


Tr is curious that amongst the services or garnishes 
of pewter plate that have been preserved there are, 
as far as can be ascertained, no spoons, although 
these articles have been in common use during the 
long period in which domestic utensils of base metal 
have been made. The collections of pewter and 
latten spoons which are known have all been de- 
rived from excavations, and it can only therefore 
be assumed from the absence of specimens in the 

wter collections which have been handed down 
| ai generation to generation, that spoons of base 
metal were regarded as of little value by their 
original owners, to be used by the domestics of the 
household until worn out, or more probably sold 
to the pewterers to be melted down. 

The present little volume will prove acceptable 
to connoisseurs and collectors whose hobby inclines 
them to this particular branch of antiquarian re- 
search. The author, being Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and a collector of repute, is pecu- 
liarly fitted to compile such a volume. 

The actual history of the spoon was exhaustively 
dealt with by Mr. C. J. Jackson in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries and published in 
Archeologia. In this volume Mr. Hilton Price does 
not agar to traverse the ground already covered 
by Mr. Jackson, but confines himself to giving a 
short description of every known type of spoon, 
with illustrations, supplemented with lists record- 
ing the marks or touches upon them down to about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The illustra- 
tions of these marks will be of inestimable value to 
the student. They are arranged in chronological 
order, according to the date and period of the style 
of the specimen, and at the end of every paragraph 
upon each type a list is given of all the marks found 
on them. y these means it will be possible for a 
collector to fix definitely a date or period for some 
of the marks. 

Although the records of the Pewterers’ Company 
are unfortunately incomplete, they show that from 
time to time explicit instructions regulating the 
manufacture of spoons were issued by the Court. of 
the Company, fixing prices and materials and fining 
delinquents; as witness the following resolution 
directed against the manufacture of latten or brass 
spoons, which it is presumed was encroaching on 
the trade of the pewter-spoon makers (1567-8) : “It 
was agreed by the whole Company that there 
shoulde Be no spones made of Bras or latten or any 
yelow metall uppon payne that if any person here- 
after be found that he doth make any suche spones 
shall forfeyt and Pel for every spone lijs. iiijd.,” &c. ; 
and again we find the following under 1580-7: “ At 
this Court [14th June] it is determyned that all the 
makers of lattyn sponnes in London shal be warned 
the next Court day that they shalbe bound to make 
no more sponnes.’ 

That the Court of Pewterers kept a strict eye 
upon the manufacture of pewter spoons, in order 
that the quality of the metal issued should be up to 
the standard required, is shown be the follow- 
in ey culled from records of the Company: 
“On 20th June, 1667, Robert Wheely was fined 


5l. 5s. for the bad quality of his turning spoons” ; 
and with a view to remedy the bad quality of metal 
used in making spoons it was decided (19th Decem- 
ber) ‘‘ to convert all spoons into lay as they come to 
any man’s hands or custody between this and 
Christmas, and from thence every Shopkeeper or 
other to deliver unto ye spoon maker a re mettle 
or as good.” 

An interesting part of this volume is that relating 
to the composition of pewter and latten at various. 

riods; the —— has been made by Prof. 

xowland of the Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington, from spoons submitted to him, and the 
results conclusively fix the component parts of the 
metals employed in making these spoons. The 
numerous styles of knop, or termination of the stalk 
of the spoon, are dealt with and illustrated 
exhaustively. Occasional excursions are made into: 
the domain of silver ware, but only for purposes of 
comparison. The homely pewter or latten spoon 
has become the quarry of the collector, if not 
exactly the desire of the connoisseur, and over 
a thousand specimens of base metal spoons were 
examined by the author for the purpose of compiling 
this work, many of them heing illustrated by photo- 
graphic reproductions. The whole subject has been 
thoroughly dealt with by one who knows and 
appreciates his subject; and the thanks of all 
connoisseurs of this form of collecting are due to- 
him for a lucid and instructive little book, the 
value of which is enhanced by the modest lines on 
which itis conceived. It is a subject which might 
easily beget dullness, especially if accompanied by 
an excessive amount of technicalities. 

Mr. Hilton Price has adroitly avoided the pitfalls. 
we have mentioned. The book is interesting in 
itself by reason of its anecdotal treatment, and the: 
necessarily ample technical details are dealt with 
in a manner which, while leaving little to be: 
desired on the score of exactitude, is yet pleasant 
and profitable reading to all who are devotees of 
old metal work. 


The Nun Ensign. Translated from the Spanish, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. Also La Monja Alférez: a Play 
in the Original Spanish. By Juan Pérez de 
Montalban. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Sparn has from quite early times been notable for 

its ‘‘mugeres varoniles,” and from the fifteenth 

century onwards we may find not a few instances of 

a well-born lady donning male attire, buckling a 

sword round her waist, and sallying forth, not in 

the temper of Viola and Imogen, who confessed to: 
being no fighters, but with the express object of 
doing battle if an occasion presented. Moreover, this 
pags not infrequently reflected in the fiction of 
the times, where the damsel in masquerade plays 
an important part : Calderon and Cervantes alone 
will offer a number of examples. Such a capacity 
for hardy enterprise and action is remarkable 
enough in ages which generally accepted without 
thought of protest the theoretical division of the 
sexes, and Dr. Havelock Ellis has recently, in an 


interesting and suggestive chapter of his ‘Soul of 
Spain,’ laid stress upon it as indicating a national 
characteristic of the Spanish woman. An excellent 
illustration of his theory may be found in the so- 
called ‘ Nun Ensign,’ with whose name and history 
many English readers have a more or less loose- 
derived from an essay of De 


acquaintance, 
Quincey. 
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The daughter of a martial sire who held the rank 
of captain, Catalina de Erauso was in early girlhood 
ed in a convent; but after some five or six 
years, finding the religious life to which she had 
been destined little to her mind, she made _ her 
escape, cut her hair short, fashioned herself a 
dloublet and pair of breeches, and so faced the 
world in the garnish of a boy. She was then, it 
would appear, fifteen or sixteen years of age, and 
for the succeeding seventeen or eighteen years she 
led a roving life, full of hazard and hardship, 
through all of which her disguise held good and her 
sex was never suspected. 

It was not long before she sailed for South 
America, where, after some preliminary experiences 
in nominally peaceful occupations, she enlisted in 
the Spanish army, and from the year 1608 onwards 
took active part in the campaigns against the native 
Indian tribes. She proved a most capable soldier, 
and her valour in the field soon procured her the 
rank of ensign; it seems not unlikely that her 
further promotion was hindered chiefly by an 
impetuousness of —- and a readiness to 
take offence which led her into innumerable quarrels 
and frays. Her autobiography, indeed, is largely 
occupied with the account of these passages, in 
which she appears to have divorced several souls 
from their bodies, and it was in consequence 
of a wound received on one of these occasions 
that she was finally led to disclose the secret of 
her sex. 

The narrative of her adventures is extremely 
interesting, the curt, summary method of relation 
often appealing to the imagination more forcibly 
than a more elaborate account would have done. 
Here, for example, is how she describes a chance 
encounter with highwaymen :— 

“T had not gone far when, to my joy, I fell in 
with a soldier who was going the same way, and 
we travelled together. A little further on three 
men, wearing caps and armed with muskets 
bounced out of some roadside huts, demanding ali 
we had. We could not get rid of them, nor persuade 
them that we had nothing to give ; we were obliged 
to dismount and face them. Shots were exchanged ; 
they missed us; two of them fell, and the other 
fled. We mounted again and jogged on.” 


Clearly such an incident was regarded as a very | $U 


trifling matter in a stirring life like hers, but 
indeed, all the descriptions of what she did and 
saw in her travels through Chile and Peru are 
characterized by a brevity which often leaves the 
curiosity of the reader eager for more. 

It is impossible to say how far the autobiography, 
in the form in which we possess it, is to be accepted 
as authentic. It contains beyond doubt a number 
of statements that cannot be reconciled with 
positive facts, and in the matter of dates the dis- 
erepancies and confusions are unmistakable. “The 
truth is,” says Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, ‘that we 
have no evidence as to when, or by whom, the 
‘Historia’ was written”; and we think it can 
hardly be questioned that pretty numerous addi- 
tions and embellishments must have been made to 
the original version. But there are no sufficient 
grounds for rejecting its substantial veracity. The 
whole matter is admirably summed up by the 
editor, who says that, ‘‘whoever wrote it, and 
whatever its inaccuracies, it appears to be mainly 
based upon authentic accounts derived from the 
Nun Ensign herself; it gives a vivid idea of the 
vicissitudes undergone by a strange, turbulent 


adventuress; and the narrative compensates for 
its lack of literary artifice by its sober, laconic 
simplicity.” 

It is almost superfluous to commend the manner 
in which Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has performed his 
task as editor and translator. His Introduction is 
a model of conciseness, clearness, and impartiality, 
and supplies the reader with all the available 
information on the subject. It is, perhaps, worth 
noting that he exposes the disingenuousness of 
De Quincey’s Essay, which professed to be founded 
on independent study, while in reality it was 
merely an unconscionable adaptation from that 
very French source which it so vehemently 
discredited. 

We should add that the present volume is 
rendered additionally valuable for the student of 
Spanish by the inclusion of the text of Pérez de 

ontalbdn’s hitherto almost inaccessible play, and 
additionally attractive to the lover of art by the 
reproduction—on a somewhat diminutive scale—of 
Daniel Vierge’s delicate illustrations. 


THE Intermédiaire continues equal to its well- 
established reputation. Information is given on 
such diverse subjects as the family descended from 
Carrier of Nantes, the burning of Coligny in ettigy, 
and the old custom of child-marriages. In the 
number for 20 September may be found a note 
which will interest folk-lorists who collect examples 
of the widespread practice of walling-up livin 
beings to secure the safety of a building. M. M 
says :— 

“Tn visiting the museum of Nantes lately 1 
observed this explanatory legend placed beneath a 
mummified cat: ‘Cat immured alive, found in 
1889 in taking down a wall. The animal, according 
to a superstition of which traces are still to be 
found in some parts of Normandy, appears to have 
been walled up alive. It was held that in this wa 
= house would be preserved from lightning an 

re. 
_ A “‘lanterne des morts” at Bayeux is mentioned 
in the same number. This lantern—a kind of 
cylindrical column of stone, open in the upper part, 
and crowned with a conical hood pierced with holes 
—rises from the roof of an ancient house, near the 

tter. Formerly, when — one died in the town, 
instead of the bells being tolled it was customary to 
light the open part of the column at night, to inform 
the faithful that they should pray for the dead 
The correspondent who describes it asks whether 
the use of death-lanterns can be traced in other 
parts of France. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 51 col. 2, the sentence 
beginning ‘‘ This date is open to question,” in the 
second paragraph of ‘First English Bishop to 
Marry,’ should come at the end of the first 
paragraph. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 
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